GREAT AMERICANS

The Spectator, Locke's On the Human Understanding, and
other works, deep books for a boy of his age, but Ben-
jamin was a clever lad, and he wished to improve him-
self. Presently he began to write articles, and sent them
to his brother's paper unsigned, and so well were they
written that several of them were published.

So passed four years. Benjamin Franklin had become
a regular contributor to the paper. He had also learned
much about printing and type-making, and when James
was sent to prison for writing some offensive political
articles, he managed the business alone until his brother
was released. Nevertheless Benjamin was not happy.
James was a hot-tempered man, who may have been
jealous of his younger brother's success as a writer, and
he beat and kicked the boy whenever he was displeased
with him, until at last Benjamin decided to run away.
But first he must have money. He could not ask his
father or James for any, so he sold some of his books,
and with the small sum thus raised, he went down to
the harbour and engaged his passage to New York on
a sailing vessel.

The voyage was not a long one, and as soon as he
reached New York, Benjamin tried to find work. But
there was no work to be had, at least not for a poorly
clad boy of seventeen, and at last he decided to* leave
New York and try his luck in Philadelphia. By this
time his money was almost gone, so he set out to walk.
Before long the weather turned wet, and the boy got
drenched and muddy, for there were few good roads in
those days, but he kept doggedly on, and the third day,
having covered fifty miles on foot, he reached the Dela-